HEADS  UP! 


Like  any  other  magazine,  PROFILE’S  success 
depends  upon  how  well  it  serves  the  needs  of  its 
audience.  One  of  the  best  ways  we  have  of 
gauging  our  success  is  through  the  feedback 
you  give  us  in  your  cards  and  letters. 

During  this  school  year,  one  of  our  most 
ambitious  undertakings  was  the  November  ’93 
issue  --  a special  issue  that  focused  specifically 
on  World  War  II.  Your  feedback  let  us  know  that 
the  November  issue  was  not  only  well  received, 
but  that  it  also,  in  many  cases,  had  a spinoff 
value  as  a classroom  teaching  tool. 

That  feedback  was  valuable  because  it  let  us 
know  the  many  uses  PROFILE  might  have.  And 
you  can  be  sure,  when  it  comes  to  planning 
future  issues,  we’ll  keep  that  new-found 
knowledge  in  mind. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  things  you  can  give 
us  feedback  on,  too.  For  instance,  what  about 
the  January  ’94  Basic  Facts  Edition?  That  64- 
page  almanac  has  a lot  of  information  on  job 
opportunities.  But  is  it  enough?  Or,  is  it  too 
much?  Or,  should  it  be  presented  differently? 

We’re  also  interested  in  knowing  how 
PROFILE  reaches  you.  Do  you  see  it  in  the 
guidance  counselor’s  office?  Or,  is  it  made 
available  in  the  library  or  career  center? 

Obviously,  you  can  give  us  feedback  in 
several  different  areas.  We’re  happy  when  you 
take  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  And  I encourage 
you  to  continue  to  do  so  because,  ultimately,  it 
will  help  us  serve  you  better  in  the  future. 

Now,  however,  it’s  time  to  concentrate  on  the 


present  - this  month’s  issue. 

Our  lead  feature  focuses  on  what  off-duty 
recreational  activities  are  available  to 
servicemembers.  Military  bases  are  more  than 
just  flightlines,  parade  grounds  or  firing  ranges. 
They’re  communities  that  usually  contain 
everything  from  bowling  alleys  and  gymnasiums 
to  hobby  shops  and  movie  theaters.  And,  when 
the  work  is  done,  recreation  is  often  a big  part  of 
a servicemember’s  day. 

If  you’ve  ever  wondered  what  Junior  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Corps  is  all  about,  our  two- 
page  feature  that  begins  on  Page  8 will  go  a 
long  way  toward  explaining  the  value  of  the 
program  from  the  cadets’  point  of  view. 

Our  third  feature  is  about  Okinawa.  It’s  where 
the  largest  contingent  of  Marines  outside  the 
United  States  is  stationed.  The  military  mission 
there  is  huge.  So  are  the  opportunities  for 
gaining  insight  into  another  culture. 

Our  Career  Profiles  highlight  an  Air  Force 
nurse,  an  Army  medical  specialist,  Marine  Corps 
embarkation/logistics  specialists,  Navy  gas 
turbine  systems  specialists  and  a Coast  Guard 
marine  science  technician. 

I believe  you’re  bound  to  find  something  to 
your  liking  - and,  hopefully,  you’ll  learn 
something  you  didn’t  know  before.  Read  on... 


Senior  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry,  USAF 
Managing  Editor 
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News  Service. 

This  magazine  is  designed  to  inform  young 
people  and  guidance  personnel  about  the  ben- 
efits, opportunities,  privileges  and  programs 
available  in  the  military  services. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  deter- 
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necessary  in  the  transaction  of  the  public 
business  required  by  law  of  this  depart- 
ment. Funds  for  pj-inting  this  publication  were 
approved  by  the  Defense  Publications  and  Print- 
ing Policy  Committee. 
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While  the  military  is  a 24-hour  commitment, 
servicemembers  still  find  off-duty  time 
they  enjoy. 
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Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
nationwide  are  marching  toward 
themselves  for  success. 


It's  not  just  an  assignment,  but  a home  away  from  home 
for  Marines. 
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plus  some  contemporary  military  humor. 
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Errata 

The  dollar  range  of  bonuses  available  to  Army 
enlistees  was  misstated  on  Page  9 of  the  Janu- 
ary 1994  Basic  Facts  Edition.  The  correct  range 
is  $1,000  to  $8,000. 
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Sailors  spend  some  off-duty  time 
at  the  base  auto  hobby  shop. 


Specialist  Kimberly  D.  Halpin 
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Military  people  often  work  long  hours  performing 
tough  jobs.  But  off  duty,  they  make... 


Navy  Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Bill  Kubas,  a crewmember  of  the  USS  America  based  at  Naval  Station  Norfolk, 
Va.,  spends  most  of  his  off-duty  time  lifting  weights. 
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Army  Specialist  Brad  Bentley  helps  a friend  with  his  game  at  the  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.,  bowling  lanes. 


Military  members  are 
heroes  in  the  eyes  of 
many  people  because  of 
what  they  do  to  defend  the  nation. 
But  when  the  uniforms  are  re- 
placed with  “civvies”  for  a little  “R 
and  R,”  servicemembers  become 
people  who  like  to  have  fun  just 
like  anyone  else. 

Whether  shootin’  hoops  in  the 
gymnasium  or  playing  softball  for 
the  base  team,  they  prove  that  even 
though  serving  their  country  is  a 
24-hour-a-day  commitment,  there 
are  still  opportunities  to  do  things 
they  like. 

“It  feels  good  after  a long  day  to 
go  to  the  gym  and  let  off  steam 
lifting  (weights),”  said  Marine 
Lance  Corporal  Michael  Watson,  a 
security  guard  for  the  USS  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  at  Norfolk  Naval 
Station,  Va.  “After  I get  finished 
and  I have  sweat  just  dripping  from 
me,  I feel  like  all  the  stress  of  the 
day  has  just  sweated  out  of  me.” 

For  those  who  like  athletic 
activities  but  think  pumping  iron  is 
more  punishment  than  fun,  bases 
usually  offer  tennis  courts,  golf 
courses,  bowling  lanes,  swimming 
pools  and  intramural  sports,  like 


baseball  and  basketball,  to  get 
involved  in. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Don  Griffith, 
1st  Services  Squadron  commander 
at  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va., 
believes  one  of  the  most  important 


reasons  for  having  the  activities  is 
to  build  community  strengths. 


“It  feels  good  after  a 
long  day  to  go  to  the 
gym  and  let  off  steam 
lifting  (weights). ..I 
feel  like  all  the  stress 
of  the  day  has  just 
sweated  out  of  me. 99 

—Marine  Lance  Corporal 
Michael  Watson 


“Events  like  the  intramural 
sports,  where  people  who  work 
together  play  on  the  same  team, 
are  extremely  important  for 
cohesion,”  he  said.  “It  builds  esprit 
de  corps  between  people,  and 
draws  them  closer.  The  community 
is  a lot  stronger  because  of  it.” 

He  added  that  giving  service- 
members  interesting  things  to  do 


L ^ s . , „ ’sS  i a ”1 

Boatswain’s  Mate  3rd  Class  Norm  Brinker  and  Machinist  Mate  3rd  Class 
Chris  Locke,  both  crewmen  of  the  USS  Sylvania  at  Naval  Station  Norfolk, 
Va.,  remove  a tire  from  a wheel  rim  at  the  auto  hobby  shop. 
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Army  Sergeant  Chukwuemeka  Uchegbun  takes  a break  to  enjoy  a game  of  pool  at  the  Fort  Eustis,  Va., 
community  center.  The  center  also  has  video  games,  ping  pong  tables  and  a television  room. 


with  their  off-duty  time  helps  morale  tremendously, 
making  them  more  effective  in  their  jobs. 

“It’s  all  part  of  mental  and  physical  readiness,”  he 
said.  “They  have  a great  time  with  the  activities,  and 
the  service  benefits  from  it  immensely  because  what 
we  get  in  return  is  people  happy  with  their  quality  of 
life.” 

Another  popular  activity  is  visiting  the  community 
center,  where  pool  tables  and  arcade  games  are  avail- 
able. Base  theaters  offer  popular  flicks  for  moviegoers. 
Most  bases  have  arts  and  crafts  centers  where  begin- 
ners can  take  classes  in  ceramics  and  art.  For  people 
who  enjoy  the  club  scene,  both  enlisted  and  officer 
clubs  usually  have  disc  jockeys  and  dance  floors  and, 
occasionally,  guest  bands  for  entertainment. 

For  younger  family  members,  youth  centers  offer 
various  after  school  and  weekend  activities.  And 
there’s  usually  a playground  just  around  the  corner  on 
most  bases. 

Depending  on  the  regional  location  of  the  duty 
station,  seasonal  events,  like  hunting  and  fishing  or 
snow  skiing  trips,  are  offered  by  the  bases.  In  foreign 
locales,  cultural  tours  that  highlight  a country’s  most 
famous  attractions  are  also  popular. 

A veteran  family  member  who  has  been  stationed 
overseas  said  recreational  activities  are  especially 
important  when  there  are  language  barriers  off  base. 

“If  you  wanted  to  see  a movie  off-post,  you  couldn’t 


The  arts  and  craft  center  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base, 
Va.,  offers  ceramics  and  arts  classes  to  service- 
members  and  their  families. 
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unless  you  spoke  German,”  said 
Cheryl  Duhart,  a family  member 
who  spent  a three-year  tour  in 
Germany  with  her  husband  who  is 
an  Army  sergeant.  “So  without  the 
on-post  theater,  we’d  have  been  out 
of  luck.” 

Another  advantage  of  on-base 
recreation  is  the  fact  that  costs  are 
minimal.  According  to  a regular 
patron  of  the  bowling  lanes  at  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.,  the  prices  are  what 
keeps  him  going  back. 

“I  can  come  here  and  bowl 
almost  two  games  for  the  price  one 
would  cost  off  post,”  said  Army 
Specialist  Brad  Bentley,  a drafts- 
man stationed  at  Fort  Eustis.  “The 
lanes  have  automated  scoring  and 
the  people  who  work  here  are 
friendly,  so  I’d  be  crazy  to  go 
anywhere  else  and  pay  more.” 

Navy  Seaman  Apprentice 
Edmund  Caulk,  a crewmember  of 
the  USS  Sylvania  stationed  at 
Naval  Station  Norfolk,  said  he  and 
his  two  shipmates,  one  of  whom 
owns  the  car  they  work  on,  spend  a 
lot  of  time  at  the  base’s  auto  hobby 
shop. 

“The  car  needs  a lot  of  work,  and 
it’s  a good  place  to  work  on  it  and 
hang  out,”  he  said.  “...And  we  don’t 
like  walking.” 

After  all,  “R  and  R”  does  stand 
for  rest  and  relaxation.  # 

Story  and  photos  by 
Specialist  Kimberly  D. 
Halpin 


Retired  Air  Force  Major  Paul  Craig  takes  aim  at  a hole  at  the 
Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va.,  golf  course. 
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These  young  people  march  to 
the  beat  of  a different  drum 
than  most  others  their  age. 
It’s  called  cadence. 

They  belong  to  the  Junior 
Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps 
(JROTC)  program  at  their  high 
schools  nationwide.  Whether 
Army-,  Navy-  or  Air  Force-spon- 
sored, the  programs  are  usually 
offered  all  four  years  of  high  school 
for  credit.  The  students  are  under 
no  obligation  to  join  the  military 


after  graduation.  But  there  is 
apparently  an  unwritten  commit- 
ment for  them  to  leave  the  course 
confident  and  ready  to  take  on  the 
challenges  of  the  future. 

“We’re  just  like  any  other  high 
school  kid  — except  better,”  said 
Army  JROTC  Lieutenant  Chardale 
Murray,  a junior  at  Baptist  Hill 
High  in  Hollywood,  S.C.  who 
recently  visited  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  for  a 
drill  team  competition  that  brought 
together  about  48  schools  from  the 


East  coast.  They’re  better,  she  said, 
because  JROTC  teaches  them 
things  students  can’t  normally 
learn  from  textbooks  in  other 
classes. 

Those  lessons,  like  how  to  have 
discipline,  confidence  and  a 
healthy,  motivated  attitude,  are 
derived  from  JROTC’s  close  ties 
with  the  military  way  of  life. 

The  cadets  get  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  subjects  by  getting  out  of 
their  classroom  chairs  and  involved 
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Army  JROTC  members  practice  for  the  “knockout  drill  ” event  in  a drill  team 
competition  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.  The  squads  use  original  movements  and 
compete  until  they  make  a mistake.  The  last  surviving  squad  wins. 


in  the  program.  They  learn  to 
march.  They  have  to  main- 
tain uniforms  to  conform  to 
JROTC  regulations.  And 
they’re  put  in  positions  where 
they  have  to  lead  others  and 
make  decisions.  JROTC  also 
offers  activities  like  color 
guard,  drill  team  and  sum- 
mer camp  for  the  cadets  after 
school  hours. 

“I’ve  learned  that  I have  a 
lot  more  discipline  and  self 
control  than  I thought  I did,” 
said  Air  Force  JROTC  Air- 
man First  Class  Denisha 
January,  a junior  at  Ballou 
High  School  in  Washington, 

D.C.  “...Like  being  on  the 
drill  team.  It  takes  a lot  of 
extra  time  after  school  for  us 
to  get  good  at  it.  But  it’s  a 
responsibility  that  we  took 
on. ..And  we  make  it  fun.  So 
we  put  a lot  into  it.” 

Contrary  to  what  most 
people  might  think,  the  students  say  the  program  is 
more  than  just  a recruiting  tool  for  the  services. 

“We  don’t  get  joining  (the  Air  Force)  crammed  down 
our  throats,”  said  JROTC  Airman  First  Class  Sheri 
Williams,  also  from  Ballou  High  School.  “We  learn  a lot 
about  the  Air  Force,  but  our  instructor  says  it’s  up  us 


to  do  what  we  want  with  our  lives  after  school.” 

Aside  from  the  military  classes,  JROTC  emphasizes 
skills  that  could  help  the  cadets,  whether  they  join  the 
military  or  not.  Self-improvement  classes,  like  how  to 
deal  with  the  fears  of  failure,  how  to  motivate  them- 
selves and  others,  writing  and  speaking  effectively  and 
being  a team  member,  are  part  of  the  curriculum  for 
the  cadets.  World  and  American  history  are  also 
touched  on  to  reinforce  the  military’s  influence  in 
certain  historical  events. 

According  to  one  freshman  Army  JROTC  cadet,  the 
program  isn’t  for  people  looking  for  easy  class  credits. 
In  fact,  it’s  downright  demanding  at  times. 

“We’ll  run  an  obstacle  course,  and  push  each  other 
to  go  harder  and  faster,”  said  Private  Jack  Girardi,  a 
student  at  Benedictine  High  School  in  Richmond,  Va. 
“Sometimes  you  get  a little  sore,  but  you  know  that 
you’ve  done  something  that  most  people  at  school  can’t 
say  they’ve  done.” 

Girardi  said  the  positive  peer  pressure  the  group 
uses  has  influenced  him  to  get  in  step  with  his  future. 

I’ve  learned  how  to  lead  and  not  just  follow,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  considered  joining  (the  Army)  after  college. ..But 
even  if  I don’t,  I think  I’ll  succeed  in  whatever  I do.”  # 


Navy  JROTC  members  perform  in  the  two-man  trick 
drill  competition  at  Fort  Lee. 


Story  and  photos  by 
Specialist  Kimberly  D.  Halpin 
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Assignment 

Okinawa 


Lance  Corporal  Corrine  Palmer  overlooks  the  stunning  beaches  at  Suicide  Cliffs  on  Okinawa. 


You’re  a Marine  and  you’ve  just  left  the  United 
States  on  a chartered  plane  to  a foreign  island 
thousands  of  miles  away. 

More  than  a half  a day  later,  you  step  off  the  plane  and 
are  greeted  with  the  words  “Okinawa  Ni  Yokoso,”  which 
means  “Welcome  to  Okinawa.” 

Often  referred  to  as  “Japan’s  Hawaii,”  Okinawa  is  a 
small  island  that  lies  off  the  southern  tip  of  Japan.  With 
an  average  yearly  temperature  of  72  degrees,  sunny 
skies,  clear  ocean  water,  sandy  beaches,  numerous 
historical  sites  and  an  exotic  culture,  Okinawa  is  a 
haven  for  tourists.  To  18,000  Marines,  however, 
Okinawa  is  more  than  a quaint  vacation  spot.  It’s  also  a 
place  to  live  and  work. 

The  Military  Presence 

The  roots  of  the  American  military  presence  in 


Okinawa  can  be  traced  back  to  World  War  II.  On  April 
1,  1945,  one  of  the  longest  and  most  fiercely  fought 
battles  of  WWII  began  --  the  Battle  of  Okinawa.  After  2 
1/2  months  of  heavy  fighting,  the  Marines  secured  the 
484  square-mile  island,  which  had  been  reduced  to 
ruins.  The  United  States  pledged  to  rebuild  and,  later, 
gained  control  of  the  island  by  signing  a treaty  with 
Japan.  The  land  was  returned  to  the  Japanese  in  May 
1972. 

Due  to  its  strategic  position  in  the  Pacific,  Okinawa 
is  critically  important  to  the  United  States’  defensive 
role  in  Asia.  Okinawa’s  varied  terrain  and  its  climate 
provide  numerous  opportunities  for  training  that 
hones  battle  skills  and  improves  teamwork.  The  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  also  have  a presence  on  the  island, 
but  the  Marines  comprise  the  largest  number  of 
American  forces.  Marines  stationed  on  Okinawa  serve 
with  either  with  the  3rd  Marine  Expeditionary  Force; 
Marine  Corps  Bases,  Japan;  or  at  Marine  Corps  Base 
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Sergeant  Mark  Krueger 


Smedley  D.  Butler,  which  encom- 
passes several  camps.  Marines 
typically  serve  on  Okinawa  during 
six-month  unit  deployments,  one- 
year  tours  of  duty  (family  members 
remain  in  the  United  States),  or 
three-year  tours  of  duty  (with 
family  members).  While  support 
facilities,  such  as  commissaries, 
convenience  stores  and  recreational 
outlets,  are  available  just  like  in 
the  states,  the  differences  stem 
from  the  surroundings,  the  culture 
and  the  customs. 

Being  a Qood  Quest 

How  does  the  saying  go?  “When 
in  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do.”  The 
same  philosophy  works  in 
Okinawa,  too. 

Whenever  American  military 
members  go  to  another  country, 
they’re  advised  that  they  are  guests 
in  the  country.  In  effect,  service- 
members  are  expected  to  act  as 
“ambassadors  of  good  will,”  since 
they  represent  America  to  the 
citizens  of  other  countries.  In 
Okinawa,  a large  part  of  being 
successful  in  the  ambassador  role 
depends  on  showing  a concern  and 
willingness  to  learn  and  be  respect- 
ful of  the  culture  and  customs. 

For  the  most  part,  Okinawans 
are  polite  and  quiet  people.  So, 
blaring  your  radio  in  public  is  a “no, 
no.”  Wearing  short  shorts  and  mini- 
skirts in  public,  especially  at 
religious  sites,  is  also  frowned 
upon.  Tipping  and  bargaining  for 
merchandise  may  be  the  norm  in 
other  countries,  but,  in  Okinawa,  it 
is  not  socially  acceptable. 

A foreigner  to  Okinawa  is  judged 
by  his  or  her  manners.  Making  an 
effort  to  learn  the  language,  a 
Ryukyu  subdialect  (similar  to 
Japanese),  not  only  improves  off- 
base  communications,  but  also 
gains  a visitor  a certain  amount  of 
respect. 

“You  kind  of ‘woo’  them  by 
speaking  a little  bit  of  their  lan- 
guage,” said  Lance  Corporal 
Corrine  Palmer.  “Even  if  it’s  just  as 


‘I  was  there 9 


“When  I first  got  over  there,  I 
was  real  homesick,  and  my 
mom  and  dad  have  the  phone 
bills  to  prove  it.” 

Corporal  Rex  Wells 


“You  can  have  a pretty 
nice  time  over  in  Okinawa  if 
you  put  your  mind  into  it.” 

Lance  Corporal 
Armando  Jardine 


“The  best  thing  about  the 
island  was  the  ocean.  I don’t 
think  I’ve  ever  seen  a more 
stunning,  beautiful  ocean.” 

Sergeant  Homerina  Bond 


“A  Japanese  family 
took  me  boar  hunting. 

Not  having  been  a 
hunter,  boar  hunting 
was  a new  experience.” 

Captain  Paul  Wiegman 


“The  people  are  really  nice 
over  there.  They’ll  adopt  you 
if  you  let  them.” 

Corporal  Mayra  Domenech 


“I  have  a new  perception 
of  who  the  Okinawans  are... 

I know  more  about  them 
than  I ever  could  have  read 
in  a book.” 


Lance  Corporal  Corrine  Palmer 
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Although  Okinawa  is  known  for  its  beaches,  the  island  also  has  a large 
city  atmosphere. 


simple  as  saying  ‘domo  arigato,’ 
(thank  you). ..you  can  see  the 
difference.  They’re  going  to  want  to 
relate  to  you  a little  more  if  you 
show  the  initiative  to  want  to 
speak  their  language.” 

Respect  is  shown  by  bowing.  The 
lower  the  bow,  the  greater  the 
respect.  Taking  your  shoes  off 
before  entering  a home,  certain 
public  buildings  and  restaurants  is 
standard  practice.  And,  if  you’re  in 
a restaurant  and  can’t  finish  your 
food,  don’t  leave  the  chopsticks 
standing  erect  in  the  food.  It  is 
considered  offensive  and  is  only 
done  during  certain  rituals  involv- 
ing the  deceased. 

Being  a good  guest  also  means 
abiding  by  the  laws  of  the  host 
nation.  Servicemembers’  rights 


and  privileges  are  outlined  under  a 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement  (SOFA) 
signed  by  the  United  States  and 
the  host  country.  Servicemembers 
are  expected  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  SOFA  agreement  — on- 
and  off-duty. 

Once  you’ve  learned  the  rules 
and  customs  of  Okinawa,  you’re 
well  on  your  way  to  having  a good 
time  on  the  island. 

Sights  and  Scenery 

Anytime  a servicemember  moves 
overseas,  he  or  she  has  to  deal  with 
things  such  as  homesickness,  the 
frustrations  of  trying  to  get  settled 
into  a new  area  and  just  simply 
getting  acclimated. 

Okinawa’s  on-base  recreational 
and  support  services  and  organiza- 
tions like  the  United 
Services  Organiza- 
tion (USO)  provide  a 
wide  range  of  activi- 
ties to  make  the 
transition  easier. 

“It  took  me  about 
two  months  to  get 
settled  and  get 
comfortable  with  the 
unit  and  the  sur- 
roundings,” said 
Corporal  Rex  Wells, 
who  spent  a year  in 
Okinawa.  “It’s  a little 
bit  more  removed, 
and  it  makes  you 
think  about  things.” 
But  once  you  find 


A Marine  marriage  in  Okinawa 


“Okinawa  was 
really  nice,  I’d  like 
to  go  back  someday 
and  reminisce  over 
old  times.” 

— Corporal  Eric 
Dudley 

“It’s  like  you’re 
one  big  family  over 
there,  you  adopt  a 
brother  here  and  a 
sister  there,  and 
those  are  the 
people  you’re  close 
to  and  turn  to.” 

--Sergeant  Sylvia 
Dudley 


your  comfort  level,  Okinawa,  which 
is  the  largest  island  in  the  Ryukyu 
island  chain,  has  enough  festivals 
and  exhibits  to  entice  the  most 
adventuresome  of  tourists. 

Festivals  like  the  Hari  (Dragon 
g Boat  Race  Festival),  the  Juri-Uma 
£ (Geisha  Horse  Festival)  and 
e Tsunahiki  (Tug  o’  War  Festival)  are 
§ full  of  singing,  dancing  and  unique 
g rituals  that  honor  such  things  as 
a.  holidays,  traditions  and  ancestors. 

<3  For  those  who  just  like  to 


G 


sightsee,  there  are  several  memori- 
als of  historic  battlegrounds, 
various  architectural  attractions 
and,  most  of  all,  Mother  Nature’s 
wonders  --  which  include  tropical 
parks,  beaches  and  caves. 

Marines  spend  much  of  their  off- 
duty  time  swimming,  fishing, 
snorkeling,  windsurfing,  sailing, 
picnicking,  camping  and  collecting 
seashells.  And  for  those  who  enjoy 
diving,  Okinawa’s  warm  waters  are 
a dream:  great  visibility,  live  coral 
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reefs  and  lots  of  caves. 

“While  I was  over  there,  I learned  how  to  scuba  dive 
and  I got  certified,”  said  Wells,  a 22-year-old  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  native.  “The  water  is  clear,  the  wildlife  and  the 
marine  life  is  very  vivid  and  the  colors  are  beautiful.” 

Those  who  like  shopping  will  find  plenty  to  peruse. 
Okinawa  is  well  known  for  its  bingata  (fine,  dyed 
cloth),  glassware,  pottery  and  other  arts  and  crafts. 

Okinawa’s  most  well-known  dish  is  teppanyaki  — 
chunks  of  beef  cooked  with  vegetables,  bean  sprouts, 
onion,  garlic  and  a little  red  wine.  There  are  restau- 
rants that  specialize  in  Korean,  Indian,  Mexican, 
Italian  and,  of  course,  Japanese  fare  as  well.  If  a sit- 


down  dinner  isn’t  what  you’re  looking  for,  American 
fast  food  is  available  in  restaurants  like  McDonald’s, 
Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  or  Burger  King. 

Although  it’s  a small  spot  on  the  map,  Okinawa  is 
one  of  the  most  challenging  assignments  a military 
member  can  have  — professionally  or  personally. 

“It’s  kind  of  a culture  shock,  but  it’s  a learning 
experience  and  you  get  used  to  it,”  said  Corporal 
Mayra  Domenech,  a 23-year-old  Chicago  native.  “I 
think  everyone  should  go.  # 


(Clockwise  from  left)  Servicemembers  can  soak  in 
some  of  the  culture  by  attending  exotic  festivals, 
watching  the  unique  Okinawan  style  of  dance  or 
visiting  one  of  the  traditional  architectural  wonders. 


Story  by  Sergeant  Jeff  Landis 
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Lance  Corporal  Corrine  Palmer  Sergeant  Mark  Krueger 


Second  Lieutenant  Tracy  O’Leary  prepares  medication  prior  to  making  her  rounds  at  the  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  Va.,  hospital. 


To  this  nursing  professional,  the 
proper  prescription  calls  for... 

Care  and  ' Patients' 


Story  and  photos  by  Senior 
Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 


It’s  fairly  safe  to  say  that  most 
people  who  visit  Tracy  O’Leary’s 
work  place  can’t  wait  to  leave. 

That’s  no  knock  on  her.  It’s  just 
something  that  has  to  be  expected 
when  you  work  in  a hospital  and 
your  “visitors”  are  patients. 

O’Leary,  a second  lieutenant,  is  a 
staff  nurse  at  the  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  Va.,  hospital.  At  23,  she’s  one 
of  the  youngest  nurses  in  the  Air 
Force. 


For  O’Leary,  the  decision  to 
become  a nurse  was  an  easy  one. 

“I  felt  that  was  a profession  that 
fit  my  personality,”  she  said.  “I  like 
being  around  people;  I like  to  help 
them  out.” 

While  attending  nursing  school 
in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  O’Leary 
worked  as  a nurse’s  aid.  She  said 
she  entered  the  Air  Force  because  it 
offered  good  opportunities  for 
professional  growth. 

“Back  home,  there  weren’t  many 
job  positions  open,”  she  said.  “I 
didn’t  want  to  work  in  a nursing 


home  or  anything  like  that.  I felt 
like  I needed  something  that  was  a 
challenge.  The  Air  Force  offered  it 
and  I went  for  it.” 

Ever  since  arriving  at  Langley  in 
November,  O’Leary  has  maintained 
a busy  schedule.  She  typically 
works  a 12-hour  shift.  On  duty,  she 
has  the  opportunity  to  perform  a 
larger  variety  of  duties  than  most 
civilian  nurses,  she  said. 

“In  this  hospital,  which  is  a 
smaller  hospital,  we  don’t  have  ‘IV 
(intravenous)  teams’  like  they  do  in 
civilian  hospitals,  nowadays,” 
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O’Leary  said.  “We  start  our  own  IVs.  We  do  our  own 
medications... A lot  of  the  bigger  (civilian)  hospitals 
have  respiratory  therapists.  We  do  our  own  respiratory 
treatment.  So,  I’m  getting  a little  bit  of  everything.” 

While  handling  eight  patients  is  the  norm  for  a 
civilian  nurse,  O’Leary,  at  times,  is  responsible  for  up 
to  15.  She  estimated  that  80  percent  of  her  work 
involves  serving  patients.  Her  tasks  encompass  every- 
thing from  taking  vital  signs  at  regular  intervals  to 
helping  patients  ambulate. 

“They’re  the  reason  we’re  here,  so  we  really  try  to 
make  them  as  comfortable  as  possible,”  she  said. 

And,  O’Leary  said,  having  satisfied  patients  is 
important. 

“When  they  say  ‘Thank  you,’  I think  that’s  probably 
the  most  rewarding  thing  that  can  happen,”  she  said. 

While  having  a good  nurse-patient  relationship  is 
beneficial,  O’Leary  realizes  that  she  has  a professional 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  emotions  don’t  override 
objectivity. 

“There’s  no  doubt  that  you’re  going  to  get  emotion- 


ally involved  because  these  are  human  beings  that 
you’re  dealing  with,”  she  said.  “These  are  feeling, 
caring  people  that  have  families.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  can’t  get  too  emotionally  involved  because 
you’ve  got  to  be  able  to  step  back  and  be  objective... If 
something  happens,  you  have  to  be  able  to  do  the  right 
thing  — not  on  emotions,  but  on  what  you  know  is 
right... If  somebody  were  to  go  into  cardiac  arrest  and 
you  were  really  close  to  them,  it  would  be  hard  for  you 
to  work  on  that  person.” 

O’Leary  said  that  the  other  20  percent  of  her 
workload  involves  supporting  the  doctors.  But,  even 
then,  the  emphasis  is  still,  ultimately,  on  the  patient. 

Said  O’Leary:  “The  doctors  are  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  write  the  orders,  and  it’s  your  responsibility  to 
carry  out  the  orders.  But  you’re  also  responsible  for 
knowing  whether  or  not  those  orders  are  what  you  feel 
is  right... You  have  the  right  to  question  the 
doctor... You’re  the  patient  advocate.” 

For  O’Leary,  it’s  just  another  aspect  of  a job  where 
caring  and  success  go  hand-in-hand.  # 


Officer  Profile 


Name:  Tracy  O’Leary 
Rank:  Second  lieutenant 
Date  of  birth:  Jan.  28,  1971 
Date  entered  service:  Nov.  1,  1993 
Duty  title:  Staff  nurse 

Command:  1st  Medical  Group,  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  Va. 

Hometown:  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

High  School:  St.  Bernard’s 

College:  Fitchburg  State 

Degree:  Bachelor  of  Science  in  nursing 

Reason  for  joining  the  service:  “For  the  opportunity 

to  begin  my  nursing  career  in  a challenging  and  diverse 

setting.” 

Favorite  aspect  of  the  service:  “The  fact  that  I’m 
serving  my  country  while  expanding  in  my  chosen 
profession.” 

Least  favorite  aspect  of  the  service:  “I  haven’t  been 
in  long  enough  to  have  a least  favorite  aspect.  Right 
now,  I feel  it  is  all  a challenge  and  very  exciting.” 
Proudest  moment  in  your  career:  “Being  accepted 
into  the  Air  Force  Nurse  Corps.” 

Marital  status:  Single 

Hobbies:  Skiing,  hiking,  going  to  the  beach. 

Favorite  TV  show:  Seinfeld 

Favorite  movie:  Far  and  Away 

Ideal  vacation:  “Going  to  Disneyworld  and  staying  at 

the  Grand  Floridian  for  at  least  two  weeks.” 

Last  smart  thing  you  did:  “Finish  nursing  school 
and  become  an  officer  in  the  Air  Force  Nurse  Corps.” 


Last  dumb  thing  you  did:  “I  actually  burned  lasagna 
noodles  while  they  were  boiling.  That's  why  I chose  to 
be  a nurse,  not  a chef.” 

Career  goal:  “To  become  a flight  nurse  if  I make  the 
nurse  corps  a career.” 

If  you  had  15  minutes  on  national  television,  what 
would  you  say? 

“I  would  encourage  children  to  stay  in  school  and  strive 
for  whatever  dreams  they  may  have.  If  they  work  hard 
enough,  those  goals  can  be  reached  and  their  lives  will 
be  exactly  what  they’ve  wanted.” 
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During  urgent  situations  or  in  routine 
procedures,  medical  specialists  are  what 
give  Army  emergency  rooms  their... 


Story  and  photos  by 
Specialist  Kimberly  D.  Halpin 


Staff  Sergeant  Carl  Massey  is 
usually  in  a state  of  emergency. 

Massey  is  a medical  specialist  and 
the  noncommissioned  officer  in  charge 
of  McDonald  Army  Hospital’s  Emer- 
gency Room  (ER)  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 
According  to  Massey,  ER  duty  means 
being  in  a ready  state,  both  physically 
and  mentally,  at  all  times. 

“We  don’t  have  typical  days  here,” 
Massey  said.  “You  never  know  what 
could  walk  through  those  doors.” 

Massey  said  the  illnesses  ER  sees 
on  a daily  basis  range  from  headaches 
to  heart  attacks.  He  and  the  other 
medical  specialists  support  the  doc- 
tors’ mission  by  taking  patients’  vital 
signs,  like  temperatures  and  blood 
pressures,  and  assisting  in  procedures 
such  as  inserting  I Vs  or  closing 
sutures.  It’s  a job  that’s  comparable  to 
that  of  an  emergency  medical  techni- 
cian in  a civilian  hospital. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  medical 
specialists,  Massey  said,  demand  that 
they  care  about  the  people  and  the 
work. 

“The  last  word  in  health  care  is 
‘care,’  ” he  said.  “If  you  don’t  care, 
you’re  in  the  wrong  business.  Those 
who  don’t  are  the  people  that  usually 
get  out  anyway.” 

But,  Massey  said,  working  in  the 
ER  also  means  not  getting  too  per- 
sonal with  the  patients. 

“You  have  to  also  detach  yourself 
from  people  and  their  illnesses,” 
Massey  said.  “That’s  why  medical 


Staff  Sergeant  Carl  Massey  hooks  patient  Maurice  Cooper  up  to  a 
heart  monitor  machine  at  McDonald  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 
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Massey  takes  Ariel  Smith’s  vital  signs  in  the  ER  screening  room  while  her 
mother,  Brenda,  looks  on. 


people  sometimes  seem  a little 
cold.  But  you  have  to  find  a 
safe  position  somewhere 
between  caring  and  caring  too 
much.” 

Massey  said  the  only  ER 
incident  that  ever  really 
disturbed  him  was  when  a six- 
year-old  girl  who  had  collapsed 
at  the  bus  stop  on  her  way  to 
school  was  brought  in. 

“I  just  kept  thinking  about 
my  little  girl.  She’s  the  same 
age  and  I guess  I could  just 
imagine  our  family  in  the  same 
situation  as  hers.  It  just  hit 
close  (to  home),”  Massey  said. 

But  being  the  NCOIC  of  the 
ER  also  has  its  good  moments, 

Massey  said.  Being  able  to  be 
an  example  to  soldiers  is  one  of 
his  favorite  aspects  of  the  job. 

“Throughout  my  time  in  the 
Army,  I’ve  seen  good  leaders  and  thought,  ‘I  want  to 
be  just  like  that  person,’  ” said  Massey.  “Being  in  this 
position  now  gives  me  a chance  to  be  like  those  people 
and  help  soldiers  with  their  problems  and  with  their 
Army  careers,”  said  the  9 1/2-year  veteran. 

Massey  apparently  has  no  problem  being  a good 
role  model  for  younger  soldiers.  He  was  Noncommis- 
sioned Officer  of  the  Year  for  Fort  Eustis  in  1993.  He 
also  earned  an  associate  degree  in  liberal  arts  in  his 
off-duty  time.  He’s  earned  the  Expert  Field  Medical 
Badge  and  has  attended  the  emergency  treatment 
school  for  NCOs  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  where 
he  learned  advanced  medical  procedures,  including 
how  to  insert  chest  tubes  and  perform  tracheotomies, 
if  necessary. 

Massey  said  medical  specialists  can  work  in  a 
number  of  facets  of  the  Army’s  medical  field.  He’s  been 
a field  ambulance  driver  and  a medic  for  both  an 
infantry  unit  and  a dive  team.  Medical  specialists  can 
also  work  in  troop  medical  clinics  and  in  hospital 
wards  like  the  ER  or  pediatric  clinic. 

“We  get  exposed  to  a lot  of  different  kinds  of  care,” 
Massey  said.  “That’s  important  to  someone  who  wants 
to  stay  in  and  progress  career-wise.  It  was  good  for 
me.” 

Massey  plans  to  pursue  a nursing  degree  in  the 
future  and  absorb  all  the  information  he  can  about  the 
medical  field  because,  he  said,  to  him  there’s  nothing 
worse  that  being  stumped  by  a patient  with  a ques- 
tion. 

“It  happens  of  course.  But  I run  to  a doctor  or  a 
book  as  soon  as  I can  to  find  the  answer.” 

Massey  admits  that  knowing  everything  isn’t  what 


makes  someone  a good  medical  specialist.  But  being 
committed  does. 

“It  gets  pretty  hectic  around  here  sometimes  work- 
ing 12-hour  shifts  and  being  swamped  with  patients,” 
he  said.  “That’s  when  you  can  tell  who  wants  to  be 
here  and  who  doesn’t. 

“It’s  a good  feeling  to  get  everything  done  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  and  know  that  the  patients  got  the  best 
care  that  they  could  — and  that  we’re  responsible  for 
it.”# 


Army 


Medical  Specialist 

Description  --  Conducts  limited  medical  his- 
tory interviews  and  prepares  record  of  injury  or 
illness.  Measures  and  records  vital  signs,  height 
and  weight.  Administers  immunizations,  cleans 
and  dresses  minor  wounds  and  assists  with 
minor  medical  and  surgical  procedures. 

Helpful  background  skills  - Biology,  chem- 
istry, hygiene,  sociology,  general  math,  algebra. 

School  - Twelve  weeks  at  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas. 

Related  civilian  jobs  --  Emergency  medical 
technician,  practical  nurse,  nurse’s  aid,  surgeon’s 
assistant,  hospital  attendant  or  orderly,  physical 
therapy  assistant. 
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Move  'em  out! 


By  Sergeant  Jeff  Landis 


Remember  those  family  vacations  you  went  on  as  a 
kid?  You  know,  the  ones  that  sounded  great  at  first, 
but  took  weeks  of  preparation  and  an  eternity  to  get 
to? 

Remember  who  was  behind  the  operation,  making 
sure  everything  ran  smoothly?  That’s  right  — mom! 

When  Marine  Corps  units  deploy  or  go  on  an  exer- 
cise, it’s  no  vacation.  There’s  a lot  of  planning,  prepara- 
tion and  packing  that  has  to  be  done.  Handling  the 


role  of  “mom”  is  the  job  of  the  embarkation/logistics 
specialist. 

That’s  no  small  task  when  the  job  involves  taking  a 
company-sized  unit  of  300  Marines  and  ensuring 
they’re  transported  to  and  can  function  in  a location 
that  may  be  thousands  of  miles  away. 

“You’re  in  a high-profile  MOS  (military  occupational 
specialty)  during  a time  when  everyone’s  looking  at 
you,”  said  Staff  Sergeant  Joe  Sanchez.  “When  it’s  time 
to  move,  they  come  looking  for  you.” 

Sanchez,  a native  of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  an  instructor 


Marines  embark  from  an  amphibious  landing  craft.  Embarkation/logistics  specialists  ensure  they  get  there. 
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Embarkation/ 
logistics 
specialists  are 
the  key  element 
in  moving 
Marines  swiftly 
and  smoothly. 


at  the  Landing  Force  Training 
Command  Atlantic,  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  teaches  Marines  how  to  be 
embarkation/logistics  specialists. 
During  a three-week  school,  stu- 
dents learn  the  basics  of  identifying 
motor  transport  and  engineering 
equipment,  cargo  aircraft  and 
amphibious  ships.  They  also  learn 
what  supplies  are  needed  to  em- 
bark and  move  a unit. 

With  the  Marine  Air  Ground 
Task  Force  Deployment  Support 
Computer  System,  students  learn 
how  to  track  a unit’s  status  and 
calculate  the  amount  of  food,  water, 
ammunition  and  equipment  it 
needs.  Those  weights  and  measures 
are  critical  when  it  comes  to  load- 
ing and  balancing  an  aircraft  or 
ship. 

In  effect,  embarkation/logistics 
specialists  are  the  “middlemen” 
between  the  units  and  the  supplies 
necessary  to  perform  an  exercise  or 
deployment.  And,  although  a lot  of 
what  they  do  is  “behind-the-scenes” 
work,  embarkation/logistics  special- 
ists realize  that  if  they  make  a 
mistake  all  eyes  are  on  them. 

“It’s  more  than  just  hands-on; 
you’ve  got  to  be  able  to  think 
transportation... there’s  a lot  of 
planning  involved  to  get  it  done,” 
Sanchez  said. 


“One  of  the  most  important 
things  is  communication,”  said 
Private  1st  Class  Stephen  Skaggs,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  school.  “You 
have  to  communicate,  or  nothing 
will  happen.” 

For  most  specialists,  the  biggest 
thrill  is  going  “solo,”  or  conducting 
a movement  by  themselves. 

“You’re  terrified  and  you’re 
excited  at  the  same  time,”  Sanchez 
conceded.  “You’re  thinking,  ‘I  don’t 
want  to  screw  this  up  because 
everyone  is  watching  me.’  ” 

Requesting  aircraft  support, 
assessing  food  and  equipment 


needs,  obtaining  transportation, 
arranging  for  forklifts  and  cranes  to 
move  heavy  equipment  and  making 
sure  that  all  the  “i’s”  are  dotted  and 
“t’s”  are  crossed  adds  up  to  a huge 
responsibility.  According  to  Skaggs, 
it  means  a chance  to  shine. 

“I  love  being  in  the  spotlight,” 
commented  Skaggs,  a 19-year-old 
Crystal  City,  Mo.,  native.  “I  was  a 
fullback  when  I played  football  in 
high  school.  I would  get  so  mad 
when  I wouldn’t  get  the  ball.  I 
wanted  to  make  touchdowns.  And 
that’s  the  same  way  I feel  about 
this.”  # 


Marine  Corps 


Embarkation/Logistics  Specialist 

Description  — Performs  administrative  duties 
involving  the  supply,  quartering,  movement  and 
transport  of  Marine  units  by  land,  sea  and  air. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Clerical  and 
verbal  aptitude,  math  reasoning,  ability  to  operate 
office  machines  and  computers,  good  communication 
skills. 

School  — Three  weeks  at  Landing  F orce  Training 
Command  Atlantic  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Inventory  or  shipping 
clerk,  pier  superintendent,  stock  control  clerk  or 
supervisor,  cargo  chief,  load-plan  manager  and 
personnel  manager. 
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When  it  comes 
to  keeping  a 
guided  missile 
cruiser  on  the 
move... 


t 

i 


The  USS  Vella  Gulf  (CG-72)  is  powered  by  four  gas  turbine 
engines. 


They’ve  Got  the  Power 


Story  and  photos  by  Senior 
Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 


Even  though  they’re  not  the 
most  experienced  sailors  in  the 
Navy,  Timothy  Bahlke  and  Walter 
Victor  have  more  responsibility  for 
keeping  things  moving  than  almost 
anyone  on  their  ship. 

Bahlke  and  Victor  are  gas 
turbine  systems  specialists  on  the 
USS  Vella  Gulf  (CG-72),  the  Navy’s 
newest  guided  missile  cruiser. 

The  two  are  responsible  for 
ensuring  the  four  25,000-horse- 
power  jet  engines  that  power  the 
567-foot  Vella  Gulf  are  ready  to  go 
whenever  they’re  needed. 

“We  have  a saying  that  goes:  ‘We 
run  the  ship;  everyone  else  is  a 
passenger,’  ” said  Victor. 

If  that  sounds  a bit  cocky,  you’ve 
got  to  consider  that  gas  turbine 
systems  specialists  aren’t  just 
tinkerers  working  on  an  old,  beat 
up  jalopy.  The  ship’s  power  plant  is 
state-of-the-art,  a far  cry  from  the 
more  traditional  steam  and  diesel 
systems  used  in  other  classes  of 
ships. 

“It’s  a more  efficient  power  plant; 
it  burns  less  fuel,”  said  Victor. 


“And  it’s  more  powerful,”  added 
Bahlke. 

There  are  other  advantages.  For 
instance,  it  can  take  a steam- 
powered  ship  days  to  reach  full 
power.  With  its  gas  turbines,  the 
Vella  Gulf  can  reach  full  power 
within  minutes.  By  the  same  token, 


the  Vella  Gulf  can  go  from  full 
speed  to  a dead  stop  in  less  than 
1,000  feet.  An  aircraft  carrier  needs 
six  miles. 

Because  the  ability  of  the  Vella 
Gulf  to  perform  its  anti-air,  anti- 
sub and  anti-surface  warfare  roles 
depends  upon  being  able  to  move 


Gas  Turbine  Systems  Specialist  (Mechanical)  Timothy  Bahlke  performs 
preventive  maintenance  on  a 25,000-horsepower  LM-2500  gas  turbine 
engine. 
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Gas  Turbine  Systems  Specialist  (Electrical)  Walter  Victor  initiates  an 
engine  start  from  the  central  control  station. 


and  maneuver  quickly,  the  gas 
turbine  specialists  have  a critical 
function. 

“If  one  of  those  engines  goes 
down,  the  captain’s  not  going  to  be 
happy  about  it  at  all,”  Bahlke 
pointed  out. 

“We’re  responsible  for  the  equip- 
ment and  we  keep  it  running,” 
Victor  said.  “If  it’s  gonna’  break 
down,  it’s  nobody’s  fault  but  ours.” 

Bahlke  said  keeping  the  engines 
going  takes  a lot  of  teamwork 
between  the  gas  turbines  systems 
specialists.  There  are  two  types  of 
specialists  — mechanical  and 
electrical. 

Bahlke,  a 21-year-old  native  of 
Boone,  N.C.,  is  a mechanical 
specialist.  Victor,  a 20-year-old 
from  Waukegan,  111.,  is  an  electrical 
specialist.  Both  jobs  involve  preven- 
tive maintenance  and  troubleshoot- 
ing. Preventive  maintenance 
involves  performing  checks  and 
doing  routine  fixes  to  ensure  the 
engines  remain  in  good  working 
order.  Troubleshooting  involves 
diagnosing  and  solving  a problem. 

“The  mechanical  problems  are 


Navy 


Gas  Turbine 
Systems  Specialist 

Description  --  Operates, 
maintains  and  repairs  gas  turbine 
engines,  controllable  pitch 
propellers,  related  electric  and 
electronic  equipment  and 
propulsion  control  systems. 

Helpful  background  skills  — 
Mechanical  ability,  experience  in 
electrical/electronics  repair, 
blueprint  reading,  mathematics  and 
physics. 

School  — The  gas  turbine 
systems  specialist  (mechanical) 
course  is  21  weeks  long.  The  gas 
turbine  systems  specialist 
(electrical)  course  is  31  weeks.  Both 
courses  are  at  Great  Lakes,  Mich. 

Related  civilian  jobs  -- 
Electronics  technician,  power  plant 
operator. 


usually  more  obvious  than  the 
electrical  ones,”  Bahlke  said,  citing 
the  difficulty  of  trying  to  isolate  a 
wiring  problem  within  a system 
that’s  so  immense. 

“Sometimes,  we’ve  had  to 
troubleshoot  (a  problem)  for  days,” 
said  Victor. 

Both  admit  the  job  can  be  tough, 
at  times.  Most  work  days  are  at 
least  12  hours  long.  And,  the 
temperature  in  the  engine  room 


exceeds  100  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
occasionally. 

Nevertheless,  the  rewards  make 
it  all  worthwhile,  said  Victor. 

“When  you’ve  got  four  cans 
(engines)  burning,  two  screws 
(propellers)  turning  and  you’re 
going  as  fast  as  you  possibly  can, 
and  you  look  out  on  the  fantail  and 
you  can  see  the  rooster  tail  (white 
water  spray)  — that’s  when  it’s  the 
most  satisfying  for  me.”  # 
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Safety 

Sense 


Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Timothy  Macon  performs  an  inspection 
on  an  oil  barge. 


Story  and  photo  by  Sergeant  Jeff  Landis 


When  millions  of  gallons  of  oil  spill  into  the  ocean, 
it’s  a loss.  What  could  have  prevented  this  huge  waste 
of  dollars?  Sense  - environmental  sense. 

The  Coast  Guard  handles  the  problem  by  relying  on 
marine  science  technicians.  In  an  age  where  the  wave 
of  environmental  consciousness  is  cresting,  marine 
science  technicians  play  an  important  role  in  prevent- 
ing major  oil  and  hazardous  material  spills  from 
occurring. 

Enforcing  federal  safety  regulations,  conducting 
routine  inspections  of  incoming  vessels  and  responding 
to  environmental  hazards  are  a large  part  of  the  job. 
And,  there’s  more.  Marine  science  technicians  are  also 
trained  in  the  basics  of  meteorology,  maintaining  a 


Coast  Guard 


Marine  Science  Technician 

Description  — Makes  weather  and  oceanographic 
observations;  conducts  chemical  analysis;  enters  data 
on  logs,  charts  and  forms;  analyzes  weather  and  sea 
conditions;  inspects  oil/gas  installations  and  incoming 
ships  for  safety  violations. 

Helpful  background  skills  --  Ability  to  use 
numbers  in  practical  problems.  Algebra,  geometry, 
trigonometry,  physics,  physiography,  chemistry, 
typing,  meteorology,  astronomy  and  oceanography 
are  helpful. 

School  — Six  weeks  at  Reserve  Training  Center  in 
Yorktown,  Va. 

Related  civilian  jobs  --  Oceanographic  technician, 
weather  observer,  meteorologist,  safety  inspector,  chart 
maker,  statistical  clerk  and  inspector  of  weather 
and  oceanographic  equipment. 


computer  resource  management  computer  system, 
monitoring  tank  barges  and  ensuring  navigation  safety 
and  pollution  prevention. 

Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Timothy  Macon,  a marine 
science  technician  at  Coast  Guard  Marine  Safety 
Office,  Hampton  Roads,  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  said  his  job  is 
much  like  a police  officer’s.  Much  of  his  time  is  spent 
inspecting  ships  coming  into  port  to  ensure  they  meet 
federal  safety  and  environmental  standards. 

Picture  this.  A highly-valued  shipment  of  petroleum 
crosses  the  Atlantic  Ocean  aboard  a foreign  tanker 
ship.  Their  last  checkpoint  before  arriving  in  port?  You 
guessed  it  — the  Coast  Guard.  Marine  science  techni- 
cians board  the  ship  and  inspect  it  first.  If  the  ship 
passes  the  inspection,  the  Coast  Guard  will  escort  it 
into  port.  If  the  ship  fails  to  meet  standards,  it  could  be 
delayed  or  stopped  altogether. 

“We  try  to  present  ourselves  as  very  friendly  and 
very  professional,”  Macon  said.  “I  guess  at  the  end, 
when  we  do  issue  them  a discrepancy  report  with 
violations  on  it,  the  smile  sort  of  goes  to  a frown.” 

Macon’s  job  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  he  often 
has  to  communicate  with  crew  members  who  don’t 
speak  English. 

“It’s  sometimes  very  hard  to  communicate  what  you 
need  them  to  do,”  he  said.  “We’re  not  there  to  harass 
them.  They  know  what  you’re  there  for,  and  they  try  to 
give  you  a little  respect.  But  if  they  don’t  abide  by  the 
law,  they  don’t  make  their  money.” 

As  Macon  pointed  out,  a ship  that  gets  delayed  from 
entering  port  costs  a petroleum  company  time  and 
money.  Stiff  fines  and  court  hearings  can  even  result 
in  some  cases. 

“You  have  the  ability  to  affect  major  oil  companies 
and  hazardous  material  companies,”  Macon  said.  “One 
line  on  a piece  of  paper  can  cost  them  a lot  of  money. 
It’s  your  job  to  make  sure  what  they’re  doing  they  do 
safely  so  it  doesn’t  ruin  the  environment.”  • 
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50  years  ago ... 

Bill  Mauldin  became  the  youngest  person  ever  to  win  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  famous  WWII  editorial  cartoons. 
Even  today,  Mauldin’s  “Willie  and  Joe”  cartoons  can 
bring  a smile  to  those  who  appreciate  military  humor. 


“...forever,  Amen.  Hit  the  dirt!” 
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